Weak Unions 
Key Objective 
Of Proponents 


San Bernardino, Calif, — The 
“igh-powered brazen lie,” an 
oft-used technique in attempts to 
destroy the trade union move- 
ment, is the major weapon em- 
ployed by proponents of “right- 
to-work” laws, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany charged here. 
They are employing the lie 
technique by broadcasting 
throughout the nation that a law 
to prohibit the union shop will 
guarantee to everyone “the right 
to work,” Meany said. 

“The shoddy proposition mis- 
labeled ‘the right to work’ con- 
veys neither rights nor work,” 
the AFL-CIO president asserted. 
“It will not create one new job. 
It will not restore one worker 
now unemployed to a payroll. 
It will not save the job of a single 
person who now faces impending 
layoff.” 

What it will do, he told a large 
audience at the annual Orange Fes- 
tival here, is to weaken unions and 
bring about “lower wages and liv- 
ing standards, lower purchasing 
power, shrunken markets, depressed 
communities and fewer pert and 
profit opportunities.” 


‘No Place in California’ 

Noting the current campaign to 
enact a “right-to-work” law in Cali- 
fornia via the referendum route, 
Meany declared that the standards 
and practices of Mississippi —a 
sight-to-work law state—have no 
place in California. 

He noted also that there are 
.“certain ambitious politicians 
who apparently think that the 
public has now been condi- 
tioned to embrace an anti-labor 

\ platform as a substitute for a 
: constructive program and that 
the wings of a lie afford a suit- 
able vehicle to ride to political 
preferment.” 


Meany, setting the background 
for the current anti-labor drive in 
the state, pointed out that labor's 
awareness of the danger of the lie 
technique comes from “bitter first- 
hand experience” in battles over 
child labor, the conspiracy doctrine, 
the open shop drives of past years, 
the “American Plan” -and the “la- 
bor monopoly bugaboo.” 

‘Work’ Law States Lag 

He detailed the economic condi- 
tions in the “right-to-work” law 
states, noting the high rate of un- 
employment and adding: ; 
“The rest of the citizens of 
- those states that have chosen to 
follow this treacherous path 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Anti-Recession Sew Fe 


Slowed Up by Eisenhower 


Truman told the House Banking 


duction, full employment and 
national objectives. 


THE BASIC CAUSE of the current recession, former Pres. Harry 


Committee, is the departure from 


the philosophy of the Employment Act of 1946 setting out full pro- 


maximum purchasing power as 


How to Fight the Recession: 


Truman Asks Action! 
ToExpand Economy 


Former Pres. Truman came back to Washington last week to 


Banking Committee. 


preach the doctrine of an expanding economy to a fascinated House 


Testifying on the recession, Truman remarked scathingly that 
there seems to be a “strange notion abroad” that “full employment 


Slump Still Continues 
To Move Downhill 


By Saul Miller 


The statistical evidence was mounting this week that the nation’s 
worst recession since the end of World War II is moving downhill 
with the bottom not yet in sight. - 

Statistics issued by various government agencies reinforced a 
growing body of economic opinion that a pick-up in activity may 


hot be in sight until the end of the 
year—especially in view of the Ad- 
Ministration’s no-emergency-action’ 
@pproach to the nation’s woes. 


Further Declines Reported 


The latest government reports 
showed: 

A firther decline in industrial 
Production: in March to the point 


dex is now 13 percent below the 
high point in December 1956. In 
the two previous postwar recessions 


that the Federal Reserve Board in-| - 


A further decline in retail sales, 
with a 2 percent decline in sales 
of durable goods and a mixed trend 
in other lines. 

A further drop in personal in- 
come with wage and salary: pay- 
ments $1 billion lower in March 
than in February. 


Total income was off $300 
million in March from the pre- 
ceding month. An increase in 
unemployment and social secu- 
rity benefits and a rise in farm 


the index drop never exceeded 10. 5 
ercent | 


4 (Continued on Page 8) 


Pand full production somehow 
would cause an explosion that 
would blow -the economy apart 
and end up in a depression that 
would curl your hair.” 

He made no converts among Re- 
publican committee members so 
far as could be judged by ques- 
tions about the “futility” of unbal- 
anced budgets and comments on 
the danger of inflation, but he com- 
mented sharply: 

“I would not sit in a pool of 
economic stagnation because of 
some fear—real or fanciful—of 
inflation somewhere down the 
road in the future.” 

He recommended: immediate in- 
creases in federal spending for an 
“adequate defense” and for “nec- 
essary and vital public programs” 
for housing, education and wel- 
fare. 

Asks Tax Cut 


He also recommended a read- 
justment of the tax system to “re- 
duce by $5 billion the amount im- 
posed on middle- and low-income 


families” and to recapture $3 bil- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Meany Says Nation 
Is Near Depression 


By Willard Shelton 


Programs to check the still-deepening recession ground to a near 
halt as Pres. Eisenhower smashed with his veto power against 
public works and maintained total opposition to early tax reduction. 

As Congress returned from its Easter recess, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany warned that the country “stands on the brink of 


depression” and “inevitably addi- 
tional millions will soon join the 
ranks of the unemployed” unless 
there is “bolder action” to check 
the business slump. 

Counting the totally unem- 
ployed and those on part-time 
layoffs, “nearly 9.5 percent of 
our labor force is jobless” and 
“every important (economic) in- 
dicator continues to point down- 
ward,”. Meany said in identical 
letters to all members. 

But Eisenhower greeted Con- 
gress with a veto of the $1.7 bil- 
lion rivers-and-harbors, bill, and 
Republicans in the Senate fought 
to check and to slice the money 
authorization of the Fulbright com- 
munity facilities bill from $1 bil- 
lion to $500 million. 


Facilities Bill Passes 


The facilities bill, which would 
authorize loans for city water and 
sewer systems and similar local pub- 
lic works, went through but only 
after GOP direct and flank attacks 
had been beaten off. 

Only 10 Republicans broke party 
lines to oppose the effort to reduce 
the funds to $500 million. The 
bill already had- been slashed in 
committee from $2 billion originally 
proposed. A majority of Repub- 
licans also supported an amend- 
ment to damage the bill by tying its 


Lmoney to school construction, 


which they knew would defeat it in 
the House. : 
Republican opposition on the 

floor defeated an ameridment to 
hold the interest rates on such 
loans to 3 percent. By almost a 
straight party-line division, GOP 
leaders succeeded in maintaining 
the 3.5 percent interest rate they 
had forced into the bill in com- 
mittee. 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), 
Democratic floor leader, announced 
flatly that he would not seek a vote 
on attempting to override Eisen- 
hower’s pre-Easter veto of the farm 
bill freezing price supports at pres- 
ent levels for one year. Without 
indications of Republican support 


in a Senate divided only 49 td 47}- 


on party lines, he said, an effort 
to get the required two-thirds vote 
to override would be futile. 


GOP Support Needed 
A decision on an attempt to 
override the rivers-and-harbors veto 
also would depend on a “canvass” 
of possible Ragublices support, he 
said. 
Sen. William F. Knowland 
@ Calif.), GOP floor leader, 
_(Continued on Page 8) 
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Reds Turn 
Back Clock 
In Poland 


Two more of the hard-won 
gains. scored by the forces of 
freedom in Poland 18 months 
ago have been wrested from them 
by the Communists. 

This time it is the right of 
workers to have workers’ coun- 
cils—the traditional type of shop 
representation in most of Europe 
—in their places of employment, 
and the right to strike. 


Gomulka Delivers Blow . 


The blow was delivered by the 
party’s leader, Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
at the opening session of the Polish 
Trades Union Congress’ meeting. 

It was the workers of Poland 
who restored Gomulka, a Commu- 
nist Party outcast, to power in the 
upheavals that followed the Hun- 
garian revolution, and who applied 
enough pressure to his regime to 
force it to grant them the right to 
the workers’ councils, 

The announcement followed 
earlier moves which might be in- 
(Continued on Page 6) 


NAM Likens Union 
Papers to Nazis’ 


Detroit—The president of 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers paid a quick 
visit to this city with more 
than 16 percent of its work- 
ers unemployed to report that 
union literature in the area 
is reminiscent of Nazi and 
Soviet propaganda. 

Milton C. Lightner told 
the Economics Club also that 
organized labor is holding 
back economic recovery by 
constantly urging government 
intervention in business. - 

’ The Auto Workers, taking 

note of the speech, comment- 
ed that presidents of the 
NAM come and go “but the 
political cliche writers re- 
main the same.” It noted 
further that in face of the 
unemployment crisis Lightner 
ignored crucial economic is- 
sues to make a “frankly pe- 
litical speech.” 
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New Restrictions cements 


McClellan Introduces Bill 
Aimed at Regulating Unions 


A new “regulate-the-unions” bill cropped up from the McClellan special Senate committee when 


Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) filed individual proposals to restrict organizational picket-| 


ing, curb the “creation or financing” of subsidiary “organizations” and compel unions by tax threats 
and loss of bargaining rights to conform to electign and financial-accounting procedures. 
The bill would also impose penalties on management “middlemen” who fail to register with the 


Labor Dept. to qualify for repre-' 


senting employers either in nego- 
tiations or in “encouraging or dis- 
couraging” union organization. 


Convinced of Need 


McClellan said his 15 months as 
committee chairman left him “firm- 
ly convinced of the urgent need” 
of legislation. 

He challenged Congress to act, 
saying that in “some quarters” it 
was predicted that “Congress lacks 
the moral and political courage to 
face up to this issue.” He didn’t 
believe Congress would “fail -or 
falter,” he told the Senate, and he 
said that although his bill might 
need amendment it makes the 
“right approach.” 

It was not “punitive or oppres- 
sive in character,” he said, but 
was “designed for the protec- 
tion” of workers. 

The measure spells out detailed 
methods by which local and inter- 


Biemiller Forecasts 
Drive on ‘Funds’ Bill 


The chance for congressional action to protect billions of dollars 


in employe welfare and pension 


response of the House to intense “opposition from management 
and insurance groups,” AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller said. Organized labor has fought for five years for a bill 
compelling financial reports to the’ 


federal government by the admin- 
istrators of all employe welfare and 
pension money, Biemiller pointed 
out. 

Senate Committee Approves 

Now such a measure, the Doug- 
las-Kennedy-Ives bill, has been re- 
ported favorably by an overwhelm- 
ing -majority of the Senate Labor 
Committee, Biemiller said, and Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), Demo- 
cratic leader, has told AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany that he will 
“do what I can” to get the bill 
passed “without controversial 
amendments.” 

“I take that to mean that we 
ought to be able to get action ins 
the Senate within the next few 
weeks,” Biemiller remarked in 
discussing the measure on the 
AFL-CIO public service radio 
program As We See It. 

But then the bill must “go over 
to the House side.” There will be 
“opposition—and we do not be- 
little that opposition—from man- 
agement and insurance groups,” 
he continued. 

Insurance spokesmen and indus- 
try witnesses have claimed, he said, 
that a bill to require the reporting 
of financial facts should apply only 
to plans “run by unions or jointly 
by unions and management.” They 
don’t want it to apply “to plans 
that are run just by management 
groups.” He continued: 

Should Protect All 

“We think this would be a very 
bad kind of bill. We think that 
obviously the bill should include 
all plans that affect the welfare and 
pension rights of working people. 
After all, the money in these funds 
belongs to the workers; it is either 
deferred wages that they will get 
at a later date or there are con- 
tributions by workers.” 

“We insist that this should be 
a bill across the board.” But it 
will pass, he said, only after 
“very strong opposition from cer- 
tain employers and insurance 
groups.” 

Biemiller pointed out that Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) had 


national unions would conduct| 
their elections, expenditures and 
actounting. 

Nineteen requirements for local 
unions, 21 requirements for inter- 
nationals and five requirements for 
both would compel elections by 
secret ballot, election of certified 
public accountants by either the 
rank-and-file or convention, author- 
ization of salaries and expenses by 
majority vote. 

Constitutions and bylaws_estab- 
lishing these requirements would be 
filed with the Labor Dept. So 
would financial reports and audits. 

Failure to conform or a false 
statement would lead to loss of 
tax exemptions, a prohibition of 
National Labor Relations Board 
services and loss of recognition 
of a union before any other gov- 
ernment agency. Wilful violators 
could go to jail for from one to 
five years. 


plans may depend largely on the 


YY 


taken a “very curious position” re- 
garding welfare plan disclosure leg- 
islation. 

As a member of the McClellan 
special Séhate committee, he re- 
marked, Goldwater voted for a leg- 
islative recommendation that a bill 
for federal “regulation and control” 
of welfare and pension funds should 
be “expeditiously enacted.” 


Goldwater Opposes Bill 

But as a member of the Senate 
Labor Committee, Goldwater voted 
against the Douglas-Kennedy-Ives 
bills to require reports on the fi- 
nancial operations of the plans, with 
criminal penalties for false state- 
ments or embezzlement of money, 
Biemiller observed. 

Goldwater was one of only 
two senators voting in the nega- 
tive. Nine members of the com- 
mittee including six Democrats 
and three Republicans voted for 
the bill. 

Biemiller quoted from an edi- 
torial in the Insurance News, a 
trade publication, to support his 
charge that “management and in- 
surance groups” have been “mixed 
up in various defalcations” exposed 
by Senate committees in the opera- 
tion of a few welfare programs. 

Cruikshank Cites Kickback 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, who also appeared on the 
As We See It program, cited a case 
in which a committee. exposed 
“several hundred thousand dollars 
in kickbacks by a prominent” in- 
surance company agent in the case 
of one welfare plan. This agent 
was shown to have “held back 
about $900,000 of premiums” and 
“he is still at large,” Cruikshank 
remarked. 

The House Labor Committee 
held lengthy 1957 hearings on com- 
panion measures to the Douglas- 
Kennedy-Ives bill, and AFL-CIO 
spokesmen renewed their endorse- 
ment of a total-disclosure require- 
ment for reports of financial opera- 
tions. Business and the insurance 
industry objected and the commit- 


tee has not yet voted on a bill. 


“Any person” could file a com- 
plaint alleging non-compliance. A 
union’s registration could be sus- 
pended by the secretary of labor 
for non-compliance. 


Bars Organizational Pickets 

Organizational picketing’ would 
be prohibited unless two-thirds of 
workers had asked their employer 
to recognize the union doing the 
picketing. 

The provision limiting “crea- 
tion or financing” of “other or- 
ganizations” by unions was not 
explained by McClellan in his 
abstract analyzing the bill. Ap- 
parently it would prevent expend- 
itures for “other organizations” 
unless directly authorized by se- 
cret ballot referendum of the 
membership of each local and in- 
ternational. 


McClellan’s bill is the sixth sepa- 
rate measure springing directly or 
purportedly from his committee’s 
operations. 

Other Bills Filed 
Others have been filed by Re- 


publican Senators Barry Goldwater 


(Ariz.), Karl Mundt (S. D.), Carl 
T. Curtis (Neb.) and Irving M. 
Ives (N. Y.) and by Democratic 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.). 
The Ives and Kennedy measures 
are relatively limited, the others 
more sweeping than McClellan’s. 


In addition, Sen. H. Alexan- 
der Smith (R-N. J.) has spon- 
sored Administration bills that 
in addition to tightening election 
and reporting procedures would 
outlaw jurisdictional picketing 
and secondary boycotts. 


Sen. William F. Knowland (R- 
Calif.), GOP floor leader who is 
running for governor of California, 
has his own “comprehensive” bill 
to enforce democracy in unions 
and protect welfare plans. 


Meany Views Given 

In Senate subcommittee hearings 
before Kennedy, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany endorsed the Doug- 
las-Kennedy-Ives welfare reporting 
bill, endorsed greater federal pro- 
tection of union funds and sharply 
opposed federal intrusion to regu- 
late by law the internal affairs of 
unions. 


NAM’s Kohler Films 
Being Probed by FCC 


‘The Federal Communications Commission has launched an ip. 
vestigation to uncover the circumstances under which the National 
Association of Manufacturers bought kinescope films of portions of 
the McClellan committee’s hearings on the Kohler case and fur- 
nished them free of charge to 27 television stations across the 


country. 

The FCC inquiry was ordered 
by Chairman John C. Doerfer in 
response to a telegram of “for- 
mal complaint” from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. 


The AFL-CIO is “deeply con- 
cerned,” Meany’s telegram said, 
over the NAM’s action in buying 
film summaries of the Kohler hear- 
ings and “making them available 
for television broadcasting without 
public disclosure of the — of 
the films.” 


FCC Requires Identification 

FCC regulations “wisely re- 
quire,” the AFL-CIO president 
pointed out, “that stations shall 
identify those who furnish any pro- 
gram involving the discussion of 
public controversial issues.” 

“We believe that the arrange- 
ments of the NAM with the sta- 
tions violated both the letter and 
the spirit of these regulations.” 

Doerfer promptly replied that 
the FCC was making an inquiry to 
get information on the “facts.” 


An FCC spokesman said that 
DuMont Broadcasting Corp., the 
television licensee that sold the 
kinescopes to the NAM, was be- 
ing asked in a letter “How it hap- 
pened” that DuMont’s Station 


WTTG sold the films to the 


labor.” 


He enclosed reproductions 


monopoly restrictions.” 


issue,” Patton declared. 


immeasurably.” 


Bureau had asked its veto. 


Patton Hits Farm Bureau 
For Its Attacks on Labor 


Denver, Colo.—Expressing thanks to “our friends in organ- 
ized labor who helped in the passage by Congress of the stop- 
gap measure to freeze price supports and acreages for one 
year,” Pres. James G. Patton of the National Farmers Union 
has sent out a circular letter pointing out that delegates to the 
NFU convention “adopted a strong statement favoring organ- 
ized labor and opposing the ‘right-to-work’ laws penalizing 


“Second, I want to be sure that you are aware that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is still taking the opposite 
view—in fact, more so than ever,” Patton continued. 


AFBF Pres. Charles B. Shuman denouncing labor leaders’ as 
“a power-mad group of folks dedicated to socialism” and de- 
claring that “labor monopoly has gotten so big and powerful 
in this country that restrictions are needed—similar to other 


“We feel strongly in opposition to the Farm Bureau on this 


He added that Pres. Eisenhower’s veto of the farm bill “will 
hurt American agriculture, as well as American wage earners, 


The National Grange had joined the Farmers Union in 
urging the President to sign the farm bill, while the Farm 


of two recent statements by 


NAM and “what WITG did’ 
in relation to the sale. 

A “comprehensive reply” was 
called for, the spokesman said, and 
this would include the names of 
the 27 TV stations that used the 
NAM-purchased films furnished 
through WTTG. 


Will Seek ‘Facts’ 


Thereafter the FCC would seek 
to determine, the spokesman con 
tinued, the facts about whether the 
stations failed to identify the NAM 
as the source of the films. 

The NAM’s activity in buying 
the films was first revealed by the 
magazine The Reporter, which said 
that the 27 stations neglected to 
announce before and after showing 
them that the NAM had furnished 
the films free. 

Edward Maher, NAM vice 
president in charge of public re- 
lations, told the AFL-CIO News 
on inquiry that his organiza-' 
tion’s “field representatives” had 

’ arranged by approaching the 27 
TV stations for the films to be 
shown. 

Anybody was wrong, he said, 
who thought that the NAM “quit” 
furnishing the films “just because” 
Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther was about to testify before 
the -McClellan committee. “We 
were disappointed,” he added, 
“that we didn’t get Reuther.” 


Dropped Reuther, Kohler ~ 

WTTG broadcast four weeks of 
the hearings live to its local av 
dience but dropped out for the fifth 
week, when Kohler Co. Pres. Het- 
bert V. Kohler appeared for 90 
minutes and Reuther testified for 
two and a half days. 

The NAM bought one-hour 
film summaries of six days of 
the hearings, running during the 
third and fourth weeks, but 
halted its films when WITG 
stopped its live broadcasts. 

Maher said the NAM’s field 
representatives had “no special 
instructions” in approaching lo- 
cal TV stations about whether 
the NAM should be mentioned or 


* not mentioned in the broadcasts 
. as the financial angel furnishing. 


the film summaries, 

Sec. 317 of the Federal Commu- 
nications Act makes it a misdemea 
nor for a TV station wilfully and 
knowingly to fail to disclose the 
person or “association” that fur+ 
nishes a “service” in the form of 
a program. Violation of the dis 
closure rule also could affect the 
question of renewal of a station's 
license. 
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hnitzler Promises Help: : Z 
Schmit: | "P ee Meat Cutters, 
* _ @ © * cae 
Work Injury Laws OnJurisdiction 
q | vy Chica The Meat Cutters & 
Organized labor’s state central bodies will begin next year a major a i py 
effort to improve workmen’s compensation legislation, AFL-CIO Union have ieasd 2 jurisdictional 
Sec.- Treas. William F. Schnitzler announced at the AFL-CIO Na- agreement aimed at ending threat- 
tional Conferehce on Workmen’s Compensation here. ened disputes and setting up joint 
They will have the support of national and international unions, organizing campaigns. 
he declared, and “we will strain to¢ ; : The pact recognizes the Meat 
the very limit the resources of the | Shank emphasized that it marked Ginkiee jilediction. ver all em- 
tional headquarters to assist” the start of the AFL-CIO program , f retail es 
— gu to improve workmen’s compensa- ee ee oe ee 
— them. tite samdacde, stores concerned with meat and fish 
Schnitzler spoke at a dinner dur-| "yy ooals of the improvement in all its forms, and that of the Re- 
ing the three-day conference, which B ‘ id “< tail-Wholesale Union over all other 
marked the SOth anniversary of Pee a oe, Se ane Ne ; workers in retail and department 
9 2 ’ tion of safety and health activities; P 
the country’s first workmen’s com- : . | stores. 
sation legislation and was ar- adequate medical services and re- 
ve habilitation; predetermined, ade- The two unions agreed not to 
ranged by the AFL-CIO Deg. of r 
: : quate and prompt benefits; certain- S accept as members workers be- 
peel Suen ty of payment; elimination of cost- : lengiog in the jurisdiction of 
America “should hang its head t litioati vet : - TENET EETR 
ta shame” St the “Siig” vote” : Heng Rati» gegen = — DISCUSSION OF PROGRAM of the AFL-CIO National Confer-| the other. 
its industrial society has treated |“ sec, of Labor James P. Mitchell, | 0° 01 Workmen's Compensation, held in Washington Apr. 15-17.) 4. Retail-Wholesale Union 
the man injured on the job, he | y1, spoke at a luncheon, declared brings together (from left) Pres. John I. Rollings of the Missouri agreed to notify the Meat Cutters 
said in a review of what has | shot “in terms of objectives, we are State Labor Council, Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller of the AFL-CIO! when it undertakes to organize in 
been accomplished and what has |in complete agreement with you.”| Dept. of Legislation and Vice Pres. Edward J. Leonard of the| any retail or department store or 
A been left undone during the last | But for attaining them, he strongly | Plasterers. chain in which meat handlers are 
a half-century. , urged action at the state level rather employed, and the Meat Cutters 
Every effort hd make — than — Congress. Sil ats i Fin n ° l R stipulated that they will try to or- 
in- men’s compensation more effec- progress t H Id ganize within their jurisdiction in 
onal tive has been “vigorously and re- | states, he said, is “sizable and : a cia E epor Ss ce such establishments. 
s of ligiously” opposed in every state | heartening” when measured e 
for by the “back-home lobbying ma- | against the past. But when Inade ate W a e Guide Ripeitep Te Eeipential Chatenen 
the cage? the a a i measured against the need, he Gj ul 4 i Prof. John T. Dunlop of Harvard 
= tion anufacturers the | added, “there is still a long way . 2 ; ‘ University was named impartial 
a insurance companies, he de- | to go.” He cited gains made in f The typical Pas ape ape ial sete bes we 8. cer ao tool chairman of an arbitration board 
clared. , the states during the last few opel EL ae . rere * 4 collective bergaining settlement, an | which will decide any disputes aris- — 
was “Well, I know the answer,” he| Years, but conceded they were ae re tt . sy “H ecare . ing under the agreement that the 
and | nid. “Let’s set a national pattern,| BOt uP to the Eisenhower Ad- e Collective Bargaining Report issued by the Dept. of Research parties cannot resolve themselves. 
Te Save oct 0 federal law. Let them ministration’s standards. added that a financial statement is not by itself an adequate guide| ‘The agreement was signed by the 
the | (the states) all pay the same.” A call for federal legislation to| “to the wage level which a com-® : presidents and secretary-treasurers 
, rotect the interests of workers|pany can afford.” 1—If new plant and equipment : 
hed — c oa ; Pe ; as are depreciated very quickly the |f the two unions. Pres. Max 
surance Companies harmed by atomic radiation was The typical statement is highly | ‘, ” § th oat -. Greenburg of the Retail-Wholesale 
In 1956, he pointed out, injured | issued by Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller | condensed or summarized, masking paar gare 08 Ue ks is iste Sleet th os Manaiiner idem: 
workers collected benefit payments | of the Dept. of Legislation. many of “the distinctions meaning- | ©"!arged and the current profit fig-| «oe the effectiveness of the 
eck & of $1,003 million, or only 62 per-| He pointed out that the federal |ful for bargaining purposes,” the ge te ype a reduced. merger of both federations, in that 
Ole cent of the more than $1.6 billion| government already has a safety | report said. oe we piace = it could never have been entered 
the — paid in workmen’s compensation ' program to meet the particular dan-| © Im addition, the typical state- penay aes Se - | into except for the establishment 
AM # insurance premiums. The insur-! gers in what is no longer “a limited,| ment is prepared to show cur- es ioe gone maitgpnallncnenctng ce iP unity.” 
ance companies got the rest. isolated hazard,” but has become| rent and past financial status of a wrdecniel gern purposes rather 
ing “This simply means that for |“‘a commonplace industrial tool| a company, not to evaluate fu- . into the pro oo NLRB E d 
the every $300 an injured worker | with its use spreading rapidly and| ture business. Bix a prety = xtends 
aid receives in benefits, an insurance | widely.” In addition there are fed-| The report noted also that while , : 2 sae : 
to company receives $200,” he ex- |eral standards and licensing and | profits are considered a key yard- a in fact they should or, Union Filing Time 
ing plained. “Why should an insur- | federal liability insurance to pro-|stick of how well a company is we agen ire i - i i 
; F : LP : years. This applies especially to| The National Labor Relations 
hed ance company profit to that ex- | tect industry against claims arising | doing, announced profit figures can- 1 di Pat i Board had extended for 30° days 
tent while the worker gets so | out of an atomic accident. not always be accepted unquestion-| @°5°  &°RSE oe be aeadel lee Sian union, @aine 
ce little?” “But there has been no cor- | ingly. sage Fas Oe luati licy | tration and financial reports under 
e- In keynoting the conference at| responding federal action to pro- The report cites some methods coal a hee nee weetecd sections of the Taft-Hartley Act 
i the opening session, AFL-CIO So-| vide for the needs of injured | used in financial reports to under- 0 om repescoment cost tather for those unions which have filed 
a.! cial Security Dir. Nelson H. Cruik-| workmen,” he said. state profits: than actual cost means an under- ith the board rtificate of 
‘ statement of profits earned during | W't € board a certificate 
4 Cl k ts P I “ ° e periods of rising prices. intent. Binge = 
k A In _ checking financial state- Unions whose fiscal years end 
re er NS) ee me nj un ection gainst ments the Report urges a pri- Dec. 31, 1957, will be considered 
id, NLRB’ 6 B ° mary look at profits before taxes | as in —?, aged the Ryne 
- as the real index of the com- | provisions of the law through Apr. 
. S Union- usting Order pany’s position. The most sig- 30. 
' : ge pe ¥ nificant measure of fits, it Unions which have not yet sub- 
P. The Retail Clerks, hit with a new form of Taft-Hartley “union-busting” order by the National La-| adds, is the rate of ih pad aa caaie  ciaivathn. pe rnc 
bor Relations Board, have filed suit for an injunction in the District Court in Washington to prevent} worth—the rate of return on in- | cial reports for the fiscal year 
4, the board from carrying out its directives. vestment or money put into the | ending Dec. 31, 1957, were urged 
The case arose when the NLRB broke a 10-year precedent to force an election on a union| company. to do so immediately. 
whose members have lost their vote because of a strike. The union’s complaint charges that this e 
acti “ i 2 
of ig ee pro sie single election counting on the 350! features of the Taft-Hartley Act, R eC eSs ton Al eC [ d Vi or S 2 
ue statutory authority.” strikebreakers in the struck store to| since the board’s position now e , 
‘th Two RCIA locals went on | 2 2 00-union majority. permits employers to withdraw 7 h 4 S I 920 
of. strike against LaSalles’ depart- The two locals immediately ob-| from joint store negotiations an = he im ce es 
00 ment store in Toledo, O., an |iected and demanded an NLRB while unions are denied this Comparative studies indicate that the current recession is more 
of affiliate of Macy’s in New York, | eating on individual elections in right. n serious than four milder recessions since 1920, including those in 
last November after several |©2°h shop so that the mass vote of] It also means that while unions| 1948-49 and 1953-54, Geoffrey Moore, associate director of re- 
r months of negotiations failed to |th¢ strikebreakers would not over-|can’t appear on NLRB ballots|search of the National Bureau of Economic Research, told AFL- 
f produce a contract. The store |W¢lm the wishes of the workers / unless they are in compliance, em-|CIO research directors at a meeting in Washington. However, he 
@ hired 350 strikebreakers to take | 2¢ the other two stores. ployers can force a vote on a union | added, it is less severe than the®—— = 
t their place. Most of the strikers At the same time officials of the} even if it is deliberately not in com-| more serious ones of 1920-1, 1929-| ™4JOF non-wage items. 
. are elderly women, some having | locals refused to file Taft-Hartley pliance to avoid the board’s inter-|33 and 1937-8. A meeret review of - Hd 
35. years’ seniority. affidavits as a technical means of| ference. This can be done, as in| yy na at o luath hich | SOmMC situation. was given by Nat 
i Prior to the strike the union had | Preventing the election. In a 1947) the present case, at a time when inal a par hevcirmiggrn Goldfinger, AFL-CIO economist, at 
I been negotiating with three stores, decision, the NLRB had ruled that| the union has been forced into a| which research directors of national | * °°SS!" devoted to the next steps 
- including LaSalles’, through Retail|@ Union would not be placed on a minority position because of T-H| and international unions and their |” competing: the: recession. Re- 
” Associates, which once employed | ballot if it was not in compliance} provisions which permit  strike-| staffs met with AFL-CIO econo- search Dir. Charles Donahue of the 
. Nathan Shefferman’s services. Shef-| With the non-Communist oath pro-| breakers to vote but forbid the vote) mists for a discussion of mutual Piumbers and Steamfitters gave the 
: ferman’s union busting activities| Visions of Taft-Hartley. to strikers. problems and an examination of wy bere as eo ie grees Ae 
4 have been criticized by the McClel-| However, in ruling on the Toledo Strikebreaking Charged the recession and where it is lead- john ‘by here vais ous 
lan Committee. . case on Apr. 11, the NLRB not) oj. J. Lippman, the unian’s at-|ing- Most of the discussions were | Brubaker of the Saiiiesiditdne : 
a Strikebreakers Vote only upset the 1947 _decision but torney, charged that the NLRB ac-| technical in nature. At another meeting Murray Wer- 
‘4 According to RCIA Vice Pres. | #80 decided that a single election | tion was “a naked effort to break| It opened with a review of the| nick, labor economist with the Fed- 
Sam Myers, the Labor-Management must be held. The NLRB acted! a strike.” Meyers said that the| bargaining situation in the light of | eral Reserve Board, told of recent 
P Committee of Toledo was on ‘the | With unprecedented rapidity, notify-| union would, “fight the board’s deci-| the economy with Seymour Brand-|developments in productivity and 
t verge of reaching an agreement ac-| img the union of its decision by| sion with every legal and economic |wein, AFL-CIO economist, in the| its statistics. Comment was given 
ceptable to the union when word of | telegram even before it had tithe) weapon at our command.” He|chair. Research Dir. Woodrow |by Research Dir. Everett Kassalow 
‘ _ ff 2 favorable NLRB: decision on_the| ‘© prepare its formal opinion. added that the union is asking| Ginsberg of the Auto Workers dis-|of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
‘" Tequest for a single representation The effect of the ruling is to | Congress to investigate “evidence | cussed that union’s negotiations and | Dept. and Research Dir. David Las- 
| penton leaked to the employers.| extend what Pres. Eisenhower | of impropriety”~by the NLRB in| Otto Pragen, research director of|ser of the Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
¢ three stores then demanded a| has called the “union-busting” | the case. e the Chemical Workers, talked on| chine Workers. 
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Let the Record Speak! 


£ mew SENATE DISPLAYED an understanding of labor-manage- 
ment relations when it voted to write into the Community Facili- 
ties bill the prevailing wage requirements of the Davis-Bacon law. 


The 54 to 25 vote on this critical amendment found 27 members 


in each party supporting the doctrine that wage chiseling contrac- 
tors should not ‘be allowed to handle projects constructed with gov- 
ernment assistance. 

Among the 25 senators opposing the amendment were five 
senators—three Republicans and two Democrats—whose expos- 
‘ure to chiseling and corruption through their membership on the 
McClellan Committee should have led them to see the wisdom of 
the Davis-Bacon amendment. 

. But voting against the prevailing wages formals. were Senators 
Carl T. Curtis (R-Nebr.), Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), Karl Mundt 
(R-S. D.), John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) and Sam J. Irvin (D-N. C.). 
The. other two members of the committee—Senators Irving M. Ives 
RN. Y.) and John F. Kennedy (D-Mass. }—were recorded as favor- 
ing the amendment. 


The Right to Sabotage 


S THE 1958 “tright-to-work” campaigns work up to a new 

hysterical pitch in a number of highly industrialized states, it 

is becoming increasingly evident that business itself is becoming a 
victim of professional hucksters and cynical opportunists. 

The objectives of the “right-to-work” proponents are simply to 
weaken and ultimately to destroy the trade union movement as an 
effective force in the continuing fight to give the worker a fair share 
of the wealth he produces. 


But in that effort they are exposing to fatal injury the structure 
of labor-management relations carefully built up by unions and 
enlightened employers over the past 50 years. 

The free American trade union movement is a major foundation 
on which the nation’s dynamic economy rests. If the workers 
themselves had not built it and maintained it, employers and gov- 
ernment would have been forced to erect a substitute. 

So long as labor stands in the front ranks of democracy defend- 
ing the rights of free men and free institutions it will be the target 
of self-seeking reactionary groups. If the sad day were ever to 
arrive when it failed in that duty, then there would be precious 
little freedom or free enterprise left to defend. 


Another Soviet ‘Sellout’ 


OLAND HAS HAD its brief whiff of “freedom” under Com- 
munist rule and has now reverted to the accepted status of a 
satellite nation under totalitarian dictatorship—no strikes, no work- 
ers’ councils, no demonstrations. 
In classic labor language what happened in Poland can be 
_ described as a “sellout.” 

Polish workers, rebelling against Communist rule, helped 
Wladyslaw Gomulka win control of the government as an anti- 
Stalinist. Now, 18 months later, after Gomulka has made his peace 
’ with the Kremlin and Khrushchev, the workers’ support is no 
longer needed and the widely hailed trade union “freedoms” are 
abolished. 

There remains only the hope that Polish workers, having once 
before expressed their determination to throw off their slave labor 
status, can summon enough strength to flout the latest foul decrees. 
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Celebration Planned 


By Gervase N. Love 


Ten stormy years ago a new nation came into 
being, a beachhead of democracy in a part of the 
world where the autocratic tradition was centuries 
old. 

The British government ended the mandate it had 
exercised over the ancient land of Israel since the 
end of World War I. Its last troops marched out, 
and in the old home of their forefathers, Jews who 
had been born in all parts of the world proclaimed 
the birth of the state of Israel. 

Despite a decade of tension and war, of boycott 
and the implacable hatred of most of her Arab 
neighbors, Israel has prospered beyond the wildest 
dreams of the dreamers who preceded the doers 
of this generation. 

Her population, swelled by an unending influx 
of the persecuted from a score of countries, has 
more than doubled. Her industry, agriculture and 
trade have prospered mightily. 

The strong arms of her sons and daughters have 
wrested fertile farms from the scorched earth of 
the desert. Her culture has broadened and deepened, 
and the safeguards she has thrown around the health 
of her citizens stand out as one of history’s most 
dramatic assaults on disease. 


Celebration Planned 

In short, despite incredible odds, Israel has taken 
her place in the family of nations. Her friends in this 
country, ,of all faiths and of many national origins, 
will join in helping her celebrate the first decade, 
under the leadership of the American Committee for 
Israel’s Tenth Anniversary Celebration. 

Former Sen. ‘Herbert H. Lehman (D-N. Y.), 
whose devotion to humanity has been amply de- 
monstrated over a lifetime of service, is general 
chairman of ths committee. The honorary co- 
chairmen include AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Vice Pres. Walker P: Reuther, president of 
the Auto Workers. 

The opening ceremonies of the observance will 
take place, fittingly enough, in Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, where our own nation was born. It 
will be held Apr. 24, and will touch off a series of 
celebrations to be held in all parts of the country. 


Israel Born Again 
It was on May 14, 1948, that the British hauled 
down the Union Jack and the provisional state coun- 
cil formally declared that Israel had been born again. 


gave the new country de facto recognition, the first 
nation to do so. Relations sincé then have continued 
on-a basis of uninterrupted friendship. 

Even before the establishment of Israel, union 
members in the United States took a keen interest 


= 


On the same day the United States government © 


Israel Completes First Decade 
As Beachhead of Democracy 


in the efforts to establish a Jewish homeland. 
The active support that both CIO and AFL de- 
monstrated before they merged has grown with 
the years, and Israel is dotted with material evi- 
dence of American labor’s faith in that country 
and in Histadrut, her counterpart of the AFL-CIO. 

Histadrut is one of the most important factors in 
the economic, social and cultural life of Israel. As 
of last year it had nearly 600,000 members, including 
about 12,000 Arabs who have the same rights as 
their Jewish counterparts, and represented all but 
a fraction of the total Israeli labor force. 


Histadrut in Active Role 


It is more than a trade union. It has inaugurated 


or supported, or both, such diverse things as collec. 
tive and cooperative settlements; producer and con- 


_ sumer cooperatives; industrial enterprises to increase 


the wealth of the country and the job opportunities 
of its members; financial institutions and welfare 
services. 

It plays a major role in education. It operates pen 
sion funds, an unemployment compensation system 
and vocational schools. It owns and operates several 
publishing houses, two daily newspapers, a theater. 

Histadrut’s strength may be assessed from the fact 
that its executive council, in a country of a little less 
than 2 million population, has just adopted a record 
budget of $11.2 million. The budget covers organ 
izing, education, cultural activities and work by ne 
tional unions and local councils. 

The concrete evidences of American labor’s help 
in getting Israel and Histadrut off to a good start 
range from housing projects and factories to medi- 
cal clinics and trade schools, from hospitals and 
machinery and cultural centers to buildings for 
Histadrut’s far-flung activities. 

Among the unions which have mind’ substantial 
contributions are the Ladies Garment Workers and 
more than 2 dozen of its departments and locals; the 
Clothing Workers and some of its joint boards; Ma- 
chinists, Furriers, Hotel & Restaurant Workers, Car- 
penters, Furniture Workers, Pocketbook Workers and 
Meat Cutters. 

Also locals of the Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union, Carpenters, Waiters, New York City 
unions in the civil service field,- and Luggage 
Workers; the Connecticut State Labor Council, De- 
troit Building & Construction Trades Council and 
the Philip Murray Memorial Fund. 


The list is incomplete. But it goes to show how 
deeply the valiant struggle of the new little country— 
its area is about equal to that of Massachusetts— 
has etched itself on the hearts of workers who recall 
their own struggles for a better life and who realize 
that for them, as for Israel, the future still has much 
to offer. 
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_ “RIGHT” OF a jobless worker “to suffer,” said White 

House aide Howard Pyle in a celebrated outburst of candor, is 

one of the precious rights of the individual the denial of which by 

a paternalistic government would unhinge the structure of freedom. 

The Administration at the time acted as if it preferred not to 
notice what Mr. Pyle had uttered, but it should not have been so 
timid. ; ; 

Pres. Eisenhower would not be so crass as to express things that 
way, but he has an overmastering aversion to the notion that the 
government has more than an extremely limited responsibility 
about the personal distress of jobless millions. 

Things are bound to look up, he assumes. Anything the govern- 
ment does may bring more harm than good (the hobgoblins of in- 
flation and horrid budget deficits lie just around the corner). In 
principle it is “wrong” for the government to do too much in any 
case. 

_In short, the individual’s “right to suffer” must not be unduly 

restricted. He may not realize it, but the Administration’s stern 

refusal to assist him is all intended for the fellow’s own good. 
xk k *& 

THE WHITE HOUSE clearly has begun to fling its weight around 
and to rally Republicans in Congress to check the drive of Demo- 
crats for anti-recession measures. This helps correct the some- 
times carelessly-flung accusation that Pres. Eisenhower “doesn’t 
know how” to use the enormous power of leadership inherent in his 
office. 

He does know how. The point is that for more than five years 
he has shown he is disinclined to exert the power except for 
negative causes. 

When the original flexible-farm-price bill was driven through, 
the White House mounted a lobbying campaign in full support of 
Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson’s program. There were telé- 
phone calls from the White House and direct approaches by White 
House staff members to doubtful or wavering congressmen. This 
was an affirmative action—a campaign for something—but it was 
one in which the President was deeply interested. 

Since then, he has been deeply interested chiefly in things he 
wants to defeat. 

In a Congress where the party balance is nearly even, the veto 
threat is itself enough to check action. . The President is using 
vetoes and veto threats to force Democrats to pull in their horns. 

He is using them to tell Republicans that in doubtful cases they 
would be well advised not to break with him. So GOP members 
who were almost demoralized earlier in the session, lacking any 
conviction that would let them present a united front against 
Democratic proposals, are now voting more frequently on party lines. 

*. *' 2 

WHEN EISENHOWER FAILS to use his powers to get some- 
thing he has formally asked, the assumption must be that he really 
prefers not to get it. 

We had an example last session when the President pretended he 
“didn’t know” that House Republicans deserted in great masses the 
precise aid-to-education program he had demanded. 

It wasn’t believable, of course, that the White House “didn’t 
know” about the showdown vote. The point is that Eisenhower 
had changed his mind without publicly disclosing it. He didn’t 
really want a federal aid-to-education bill of any kind although 
he campaigned in 1956 on the promise that he would get it. 

The proof? Six months later Eisenhower formally dropped the 
request for federal school aid. It disappeared from his program. 

As of now, Eisenhower on recession policy is a clear winner over 
Congress. He has forced the Democrats to slow down on public 
works, he has an agreement from them not to “jump the gun” on 


employment in the city. 


ment was told. 


OVER 600 REPRESENTATIVES of 37 international AFL-CIO unions in New York City jammed 
the Commodore Hotel ballroom and unanimously endorsed a seven-point action program to end un- 


Conference Told Over 310,000 
Are Jobless in New York City 


New York—More ‘than 310,000 workers are unemployed in New York City and exhaustion of job- 
less benefits are running at the rate of 11,000 a month, a special AFL-CIO conference on unemploy- 


The conference, involving more than 600 representatives of 37 unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO, 
unanimously endorsed a seven-point action program designed to end joblessness in the city. 


The conference heard reports 
that defense contract work in 
New York State was down from 
from 18 percent of total awards 
to 12 percent. Some 800 work- 


Meany Hits 


(Continued from Page 1) 
have also lost a great deal. When 
they swallowed the lie that strong 
trade unionism impairs liberty 
and discourages enterprise and 
that repressive anti-labor legisla- 
tion is necessary to the attraction 
of industry or the promotion of 
the economic development of a 
state, they betrayed not only la- 
bor but themselves as well.” 

Throughout the world, Meany 
said, where the trade union move- 
ment is weakest and least effective, 
the chances are that in those coun- 
tries there are also versions of 
“right-to-work” laws that stymie 
economic progress. 


the AFL-CIO president declared 
the worker does not “begin to real- 
ize his full measure of freedom un- 
til he joins-a union: The alterna- 
tive to trade unionism is not liberty 
but the tyranny of the company 


tax cuts, and he is running things. 


’ Ricans, 


As to the question of freedom, | 


ers are forced to apply for relief 
in New York City daily with ex- 
treme hardship cases reported 
among Negroes and Puerto 


Brazen 


Lie in ‘Work’ Laws 


Business itself, he added, is a 
victim of the “right-to-work” cam- 
pagn with businessmen being ex- 
ploited by “professional hucksters 
and cynical opportunists who use 
these campaigns as a sure-fire 
means of tapping the corporation 
till.” 

Turning to the attack by anti- 
labor forces of corruption in the 
labor movement, Meany said the 
AFL-CIO “has done a far more ef- 
fective job of correcting abuses that 
have been found, guarding against 
their recurrence and keeping its 
own house clean of corruption than 
any set of misdirected shotgun 
laws. 2s. 

Employer organizations, he 
said, should be the last to raise 
the issue of corruption or abuse 
as an excuse for restrictive legis- 
lation. “Their own reputations 
could never survive the kind of 
searching inspection to which 


boss.” 


labor has been subjected.” 


The conference called for the 
visitation by teams of AFL-CIO 
unionists to all New York City 
congressmen in behalf of the seven- 


| point program’ including: 


Raising national and state mini- 
mum wages to $1.25 an hour; in- 
creasing unemployment benefits to 
66%4 percent of average weekly 
wage for at least 39 weeks and 
preferably 52—plus allowances for 
dependents; improvement of social 
security benefits along the lines of 
the Forand bill; increasing federal 
income tax exemptions for individ- 
uals to $700; a public housing pro- 
gram for 2 million homes a year; 
federal aid to states for intensive 
improvement of schools, hospitals 
and roads, and aid to American 
and selected foreign needy in the 
form of free supplies of food and 
clothing. 

Locals unions were urged to keep 
a close tab on their unemployed 
members. The city AFL and CIO 
headquarters were earmarked as 
clearing houses for information on 
the availability of jobs. 

Harry Van Arsdale, president of 
the New York City AFL Central 
Trades and Labor Council, and 
Paul Jennings, vice president of the 
City CIO Council—substituting for 
the hospitalized Pres. Michael J. 
Quill — were co-chairmen of the 
meeting. 


How People of Iron Curtain Countries Fare Under Soviet Imperialism 


12 


ington’s Union Station under sponsorship of the AFL-CIO and 


THE TRAGIC STORY of what has happened to standards of living in the coun- 
tries overrun by Communist Russia is graphically told in this chart, which is part 
of the pictorial account of 40 years of Soviet imperialism being displayed in Wash- 


the Assembly of 


Captive European Nations. It shows how long a worker had to toil to earn enough 
money to buy a unit of one of the necessities of life in 1938, last full year before 
World War II, and how long he had to work last year. The chart is based on the 
most authoritative sources available. 
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FIRST VOLUNTEER AWARDS for Kansas women, given to mark 100 hours of work for the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Education, were presented by Mrs. Margaret Thornburgh (left), national 
director of COPE’s Women’s Div., and Mrs. Marcella Beatty (right), COPE state director of women’s 
activities, to three Kansas City, Kan. political action enthusiasts. The winners (center, left right) are 
Miss Mike England and Charlotte Smith, members of Oil Workers Local 5-348, and Mrs. Harold L. 
Smith, whose husband is COPE chairman in Kansas’ 2nd congressional district. 


Fredericksburg Cops 
Aid Strike breaking 


Fredericksburg, Va.—Police of this city are trying to help break 
a strike by Textile Workers Local 713 at the Virginia Shoe Corp., 
makers of misses’ and children’s shoes under the brand name of 


Play Poise. . 


From the first day of the walkout, which began Jan. 24, from 14 


to 18 members of the 24-man 
Fredericksburg police force have 
shown up at the plant. Picketing 
has been quiet and peaceful, but 
police have made seven arrests and 
pushed the picket lines as far as 
possible from the entrances. 

Moreover, on at least two oc- 
casions, the police have handed 
leaflets to the striking workers. The 
material reproduced two sections 
of Virginia’s so-called “right-to- 
“work” statute. One makes picket- 
ing virtually impossible near plant 
entrances; the other, in effect, pre- 
vents a striker from talking to a 
strikebreaker. 

Two convictions under the 
“work” law have been registered in 
the local courts. Both are being 
appealed by TWUA. 

In an NLRB election held last 
September, a majority of the 300 
workers at the company voted for 
representation by the union. The 
company, after negotiating until 
Jan. 22 without agreeing to a con- 
tract, then summarily dismissed 42 
persons elected to a union com- 
mittee. On grounds that when they 
left their work places for a few 
minutes to present the union’s pro- 
test to management they had en- 
gaged in a sit-down strike, the 


Lithographers Win 
$13.25 Pay Hike 


Los Angeles—Some 600 mem- 
bers of Lithographers Local 22 are 
back at work in 50 Los Angeles 
area shops after an eight-day strike 
that gained wage increases up to 
$13.25 a week during a two-year 
contract. 

Under the settlement, skilled 
workers get $7.75 a week retro- 
active to Feb. 15 and $5.50 a week 
next year; semi-skilled, $6.25 retro- 
active and $4.50 in 1959; and gen- 
eral workers, $5 for this year and 
$4 next year. 

The union also gained an eighth 
paid holiday; a cost-of-living clause 
under which wages will increase by 
3 cents an hour for each one-point 
rise in the Consumers Price Index; 
three weeks vacation after one 


year, compared with two weeks 


after two years under the old con- 
tract, and a union shop in plants 
which do not have q full litho- 
graphic operation. 

Six months of futile negotiations 
preceded the walkout. 


whole committee was fired on the 
spot. 

This precipitated the strike. At 
meetings called by the Federal 
Conciliation Service with manage- 
ment, the union has since agreed 
to call off the strike without a wage 
increase because management as- 
serts its inability to pay. It is in- 
sisting firmly, however, on the re- 
hiring of all strikers. 

The union has offered to submit 
the case to arbitration. The Vir- 
ginia Shoe Corp., however, is 
adamantly insisting that the 42 
members of the union committee 
will not be returned to their jobs. 


Meany Backs 


Autonomy of 
Cuban Unions 


The AFL-CIO is “reluctant to 
pass individual judgment” or to as- 
sume that it knows better than the 
Cuban Confederation of Workers 
how to protect the interests of the 
Cuban workers and their organ- 
izations, ,AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany said in a statement on the 
current crisis in Cuba. 


“This judgment,” he added, 
“will eventually be passed by the 
Cuban workers themselves and, 
if necessary by the ICFTU and 
ORIT.” 


Meany noted that the AFL-CIO 
has been urged “from many quar- 
ters” to take a stand contrary to 
the policy adopted by the CTC. 
The Cuban labor movement has de- 
clared itself opposed to the general 
strike called by the Fidel Castro 


forces~ seeking to overthrow the 


regime of Gen. Fulgencio Batista. 


CTC in ‘Good Standing’ 

The CTC, Meany pointed out, “is 
an affiliate in good standing” of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and its inter-Ameri- 
can organization (ORIT). 

Meany reaffirmed AFL-CIO 
“concurrence” with the resolu- 
tion on Cuba adopted at the last 
meeting of the ORIT executive 
board in January, which pledged 
“strong and effective support to 
the people of all nations when 
their political and civil rights and 
liberties are suppressed or en- 
dangered.” 


Communists 
Reverse Polish 
Labor Policy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
terpreted as a gradual reversion 
to communism of the type that 
prevailed when the late Josef 
Stalin was in the driver’s seat in 
Russia and controlled the satel- 
lite nations ‘as well. 

One was an order forbidding 
party members to take part in 
strikes, which have been legal since 
October 1956. Another was a 
toughening of the government’s at- 
titude toward students and their 
demonstrations. A third was a 
clamping down on the limited free- 
dom of expression tolerated in 
writers. 

Linked to Khrushchev Visit . 

The Polish action must be tied 
in with the visit of Premier Khrush- 
chev of Russia to Hungary and the 
speech in which he boasted that 
the Soviet Army is prepared to 
defend “socialist” countries against 
“counter-revolutionaries,” accord- 
ing to Michael Ross, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs. 

“It represents a recapture by 
Khrushchev of control over those 
satellites where it had been 
slackened,” he said, “and indi- 
cates that Gomulka, who was 
said to have become head of the 
Communists in Poland with only 
the reluctant support of the So- 
viet, has now made his peace 
with the Kremlin and feels strong 
enough to defy the forces which 
helped him to power. 


+ “For the workers, it means 


that their unions are nothing but 
instruments of state policy, the 
classic role to which the Commu- 
nists have traditionally assigned 
them.” 

In his speech Gomulka hinted 
broadly at the first fruits of the 
new order when he indicated the 
party soon will boost the produc- 
tion quotas given each worker and 
on which his wages are based. 

He told the congress that new 
“social institutions” will carry on 
the duties of the 5,600 councils 
formed in the last year and a half. 

The ban on strikes is a restora- 
tion of the pre-1956 status. 

Gomulka called walkouts “signs 

of anarchy appearing amid ‘so- 
cialist? democratic freedoms or 
forms of class enemy action.” 

The new anti-strike policy was 
later slightly modified by Ignacy 
Loga-Sowinski, chairman of the la- 
bor unions’ central committee and 
a party leader. He said workers 
will still be allowed to stop work 
“for a few minutes” as a “warning” 
if they are unable to settle their 
grievances any other way. 


Convention Takes Action: | is 


Vote New 


Distillery Workers’ 


Program > 


Joseph O'Neill of Chicago and George J. Oneto of New York 
were elected president and secretary-treasurer of the Distillery 
Workers union at a special three-day convention in Washington. 

The convention also voted to establish a department of organiza- 
tion, expand its research department, create an education depart- 


ment and establish an official news-‘ 
paper. 

A group of delogiti led by John 
E. McKiernan of Kentucky ab- 
stained from voting, objecting to 
voting procedures established by 
the convention including a secret 
ballot. 


“ . Vice Presidents Named 


Besides O’Neill and Oneto, the 
following vice presidents were 
named: - 

Victor Bryan, Mortimer Bran- 
denburg, John M. O’Grady, James 
Doyle, Anthony Volpa, Irvin Grath- 
wohl, Joseph Slota, Jack Schwartz- 
berg, Mabel Lutherbeck, Meyer 
Weintraub and Paul Fournier. 
Auditors elected were Frank Tru- 
att, Joseph Franco and Samuel Ja- 
cobs. — 


Peter M. McGavin, assistant 
to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and monitor of the union, served 
as convention chairman. Mc- 
Gavin told the delegates “if ever 
there was a time when you need 
a strong union it is now during 
this time of business depression. 
You cannot afford the luxury of 
disunity at this time when you 
should be laying the foundation 
for a program that will make 
your union stronger.” 

The convention voted to support 
the political action program of the 
AFL-CIO, went on record as un- 
alterably opposed to the enactment 
of any and all prohibition laws, 
asked for elimination of the evils 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and made 
recommendations to bolster the na- 
tional economy. 

It affirmed adherence to and 
adopted the codes of ethical 
practices of the AFL-CIO, and 
passed a resolution acknowledg- 
ing the contributions made on 
behalf of the union by McGavin. 

Guest speakers at the conven- 


M. A. deFord 
Is Winner in 
Clerks’ Contest 


Miriam Allen deFord, of San 
Francisco, was named winner of 
the first weekly essay contest spon- 
sored by the Retail Clerks on is- 
sues involved in its current strike 
against Montgomery Ward. 

Miss deFord, member of the 
American Newspaper Guild, won 
a $100 U.S. savings bond for her 
answer to this question: 

“In what ways can union mem- 
bers and the consuming” public help 
convince an anti-union employer 
like Montgomery Ward, who be- 
lieves that unions should have no 
part in determining wages and 
working conditions of employes, 
that such an attitude is all wrong?” 

The contest winner’s terse reply 
was: 

“There is only one way for 
the consuming public to help 
convince a stubbornly anti-union 
employer—and that is to refuse 
to patronize him. 

“Stone age employers of the 
Montgomery Ward variety can- 
not be convinced by reasoning 
—the only way they can leam 
is by pressure on the only vul- 
nerable part of their substance— 
the pocketbook nerve.” 

’ The contest will continue indefi- 
nitely with a weekly award of a 
savings bond.- Entries should be 
mailed to Contest Editor, RCIA, 
DeSales Building, Washington 6, 


tion included Patrick McCartney, 


union members. 


Ward Loses; 
Must Pay 2 


Fired Clerks : 


Montgomery Ward ” has been 
compelled to issue checks totaling 


more than $11,000 in back pay to 
two members of the Retail Clerks 
who were discharged more than 
three years ago because of union 
activity. 

RCIA Pres. James T. Suffridge 
said the retail chain’s “stubborn 
attitude in this case is typical of 
the uncompromising anti-union 
policy of Montgomery Ward,” 
which forced the union to call 
a strike last Jan. 6 against six of 
its outlets and picket 500 others. 

Ward’s fought the verdict for 
the two workers all the way to the 
Supreme Court, losing every step 
in the way, before it complied with 
the National Labor Relations 
Board’s ruling that the employes 
had been fired for union activity 


back and receive back pay. 


Union Won Election 

The story started on Aug. 17, 
1954, when RCIA Local 1687 
wen an election in Ward’s store at 
Binghamton, N. Y. Within a week, 
the company fired two veteran em- 
ployes, Frank J. Felker and Irene 
Witter Baden, who had been active 
in behalf of the union. 

The local union immediately 
filed unfair labor practice charges 
against the company. An NLRB 
trial examiner found the com- 
pany guilty and ordered the re- 
instatement of the two employes 
with back pay. The company ap- 
pealed the case on the ground 
that it was not responsible for 
the ‘actions of its supervisors. 

The company went to the courts. 
It lost ‘its case before the United 


New York City and appealed to 
the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
refused to review the decision. 
Montgomery Ward issued a 
check amounting to $8,765, before 
tax deductions, to Felker and an- 
other in the gross amount of $2,500 
to Mrs. Baden. Both also were 


reinstated in their former jobs. 


D. Cc 


who told the delegates to get out. 
and fight the “right-to-work” law. 
campaign, Harry E. O’Reilly, who. 
spoke on the need for protecting. 
the security of the members, and 
Cy Murphy, who stressed the need 
for increased community service by © 


and were entitled to get their jobs . 


States Circuit Court of Appeals in . 
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i Page Seven 


Opera ting Engineers Open 
New Headquarters Building’ 


Emphatic appeals for responsible trade union leadership were made by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany arid Labor Sec. James P, Mitchell in addresses at the dedication of the Intl. Union of Oper- 


ating Engineers new headquarters building in Washington. 


Their appeals for leadership were answered by IUOE Pres. Joseph J. Delaney with a promise that 
« . . right principles of democracy and the unalterable conduct 


THE CORNERSTONE is mortared into place at the new $ 


aes 


million 


headquarters building of the Intl. Union of Operating Engineers by 
Pres. Joseph J. Delaney as AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, who spoke at the dedication, look on. 


New Union 


of Bakers 


Forms Eastern Unit 


Newark, N. J.—Two major steps to improve the bargaining posi- 


tion of the AFL-CIO American Bakery & Confectionery Workers 


were taken at meetings here. Some 75 representatives of 21 locals 
in 12 states from Maine to Virginia set up a Northeastern Seaboard 
Conference aimed at consolidating the strength of local unions in 


their negotiations with the major® 


chains. 

It will operate through a nego- 
tiating committee headed by ABC 
Executive Vice Pres. John DeCon- 
cini, and a policy committee which 
must pass on any contract before 
it can be signed. However, local 
unions will retain their autonomy 
and need not be represented by the 
negotiating committee if they so 
choose. 

The delegates adopted a bargain- 
ing program which includes sub- 
stantial wage increases, a shorter 
work week, protection of workers 
in cases of mechanization, and four 
weeks vacation after 12 years. 

Another action was the estab- 
lishment of a National A&P 
Council, to represent locals 


Maritime Confab 
Delegate Named. 


Sec.-Treas. John Hawk of the 
Seafarers has been named U.S. 
worker delegate to the 41st mari- 


time session of the Intl. Labor Or- 


ganization, to be held in Geneva 
from Apr. 29 to May 16. 

His advisers will be Pres. Pro 
Tem. R. D. Lurvey of the Masters, 
Mates & Pilots; Capt. John M. 
Fox, vice president of the Seafar- 
ers; Wesley A. Ferron, of the Ma- 
Tine Engineers executive commit- 
tee; AFL-CIO Assistant Research 
Dir. Peter Henle and Lane Kirk- 
land, assistant director of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Social Security. 


Booklet on Industry 


Trends Published 


A 90-page pamphlet, The Chang- 
ing Character of American Indus- 
try, containing papers delivered at 
a conference on the subject spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO, is current- 
ly available from the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Publications at 75 cents 
@ copy. 


which have bakeries:of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in 


their jurisdictions. 
In a report on National Labor 
Relations Board representation 


elections involving units seeking to 
shift to ABC from the old Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers, ABC 
reported that it has not lost once 
in 41 contests covering 63 plants. 
ABC polled a total of 4,617 votes 
to 112 for no union; 115 for the 
old union, which was expelled from 
the AFL-CIO because of corrupt 
domination, and 38 for the Team- 
sters. 


| UFWA Wins Back 
Pay of $115,000 


Gardner, Mass.—Litigation 
and NLRB proceedings ex- 
tending over nine years have 
ended with the payment of a 
lump-sum back-pay settlement 
of $115,000 to 82 employes 
of the Thayer Co. and H. N. 
Thayer Co. here. 

Individual checks ranged 
from $40 to $4,000 depend- 
ing upon the amount of time 
lost because of unwarranted 
discharge, Pres. Morris Pizer 
of the Furniture Workers 
said. 

The case grew out of an- 
organizing drive at the com- 
panies launched by UFWA 
Local 154 in 1948. Several 
workers were discharged dur- 
ing the drive and a six-week 
strike followed. 

The NLRB upheld unfair 
labor charges filed by the un- 
ion and sought an enforce- 
ment order from the circuit 
court of appeals, which up- 
held the board’s position. The 
U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to hear the companies’ ap- 
peal, 


of 


| board meeting since the election of 


| animous vote. 


the fiduciary will govern and 
guide our actions.” 

’ Frederick Brown Harris, United 
States Senate chaplain, and Rev. 
Joseph Donahue, Chicago Building 
Trades Council chaplain, also par- 
ticipated in the outdoor dedication 
program. First Vice President 
W. M. Welsh, Brookfield, Conn., a 
55-year union veteran, officiated at 
the cornerstone-laying ceremony. 
The dedication followed a one-day. 
national organization conference at- 
tended by more than 400 local un- 
ion representatives. 

Noting growing unemploy- 

ment, Meany said that “this per- 
centage of jobless is significant 
at any time, but has special signif- 
* fcance at this point in history. 
The economic health of the na- 
tion is bound up with the secu- 
rity of the nations of the free 
world.” He added that “. .. 
there never was a time when 
strong and responsible unions 
are as necessary as they are to- 
day.” 

Meany praised Delaney as a 
“leader dedicated to the welfare of 
his people” and predicted that the 
Operating Engineers would play 
their part in helping to solve labor’s 
problems. 


Mitchell Praises Labor 
Mitchell praised the “trade union 
movement as still the powerful 
force for good and for social prog- 
ress which has made it a great and 
important part of our nation’s life.” 
He called the new structure “a sym- 
bol of the opening of labor’s new 
era—for as you take your lease 
upon these premises, unionism takes 
a new lease on service and prog- 
ress.” 

The new addition to the grow- 
ing number of international un- 
ion buildings in Washington is a 
six-story steel and reinforced 
concrete structure. The building 
has grid work of stainless steel 
in which are vertically pivoted 
stainless steel windows. ‘ The 
building’s gray-green porcelain 
steel panels give a color ag¢cent 
to the modern design of ry. eee 
ture. 

The AFL-CIO codes of ethical 
practices were adopted by the gen- 
eral executive board of the Oper- 
ating Engineers at a meeting fol- 
lowing the dedication. 


Codes Adopted Unanimously 
The session, the first general 


Joseph J. Delaney as president and 
Hunter P. Wharton as secretary- 
-treasurer, adopted the codes by un- 


The board also accepted the re- 
signation of Anton J. Imhahn, of 
Chicago, Ill. The 50-year union 
veteran said that he had been in 
ill health and was resigning at the 
strong advice of his physician. 

To fill the vice presidential va- 
cancy the board named Leo Bachin- 
ski, of University City, Mo., a 
trustee, and filled the trusteeship 
vacancy by naming Robert Brady 
of Chicago. 


IBEW Continues Its 
Strike Against CBS 


Negotiations between the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System continued in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice as the company’s striking techni- 
cians maintain their picket lines in 
seven cities. ; 

The walkout began Apr. 7, with 
about 1,400 IBEW members in- 
volved, when negotiations for a 


Ohio Appeals Court 


Upholds SUB Ruling 


Warren, O.—The legality 
of supplemental unemploy- 
ment payments under un- 
ion contracts without corre- 
sponding loss of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits 
has been upheld in a decision 
by Ohio’s 7th district court. 

The court fight was started 
by the Steelworkers when 
James R. Tichenor, adminis- 
trator of the State Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, ruled last summer that 
SUB payments to a jobless 
worker call for.a comparable 
deduction from his unem- 
ployment compensation pay- 
ments. The ruling upheld by 
the court of appeals was 
given on Mar. 5 by Common 
Pleas Judge Erskine Maiden, 
Jr., in Youngstown. Gov. 
C. William O’Neill (R) an- 
nounced it will be appealed to 
the State Supreme Court. 


Rail Firemen 
Promise Aid in 
Canadian Fight 


Chicago—Canadian members of 
the Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men who face loss of their jobs on 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad will 
have the full support of the broth- 
erhood if they vote to strike, some 
350 officers and general chairmen 
decided at a policy committee here. 
The dispute involves firemen- 
helpers on diesel engines in freight 
and yard work. A Royal Com- 
mission, named after a strike in 
January, reported that the firemen- 
helpers are not needed, despite the 
presentation of overwhelming evi- 
dénce to the contrary by the union 
during lengthy hearings. 
N. R. Crump, CPR president, 
has advised the union that it plans 
to start eliminating or reducing the 
diesel firemen-helpers beginning 
May 11. The issue, he. declared, 
“must rest on its merits.” 
In a sharply worded resolution, 
the policy meeting rapped the Royal 
Commission for its “ineptness” and 
its failure “fully to grasp the in- 
tricacies of modern-day railroad 
operations,” with the necessity of 
high standards of safety to protect 
the public and the workers. 

It charged the railroad will 
use the Royal Commission’s re- 
port to cut operating costs and 
benefit stockholders, “thereby 
sacrificing public and employe 
safety, as well as efficiency.” 

H. E. Gilbert, brotherhood pres- 
ident, told reporters the union has 
the funds to support a strike for 
“as long as the Canadian Pacific 
can stand it.” 


Maritime Union 


To Fill 82 Posts 


A total of 311 candidates are 
vieing for 82 offices in the Mari- 
time Union in biennial elections in 
which voting is being held between 
Apr. 1 and June 30. 

Pres. Joseph N. Curran, an 
AFL-CIO vice president, is un- 
opposed in the balloting, which 
is being conducted by the Honest 
Ballot Association. The top con- 
tested office is that of secretary- 
treasurer, left vacant when the in- 
‘cumbent, John B. McDougall, de- 
cided not to run but to go back 
to sea. 

McDougall endorsed for the post 


Steve Federoff, who is opposed by 
Vice Pres. Joseph A. Dunn. Four- 
teen candidates are seeking three 
posts as national representative, 
and 33 members are running for 
nine jobs as field patrolmen. In 
only four of the 16 contests for 
port agents are there unopposed 
candidates. The other candidates 


new contract collapsed. 


he is leaving former Vice Pres.| 


Probers Open : 
New Hearings — 
On Teamsters 


The McClellan special Senate 


committee heard witnesses on beat- _ 
ings and terrorism and heard others 
invoke 
against self-incrimination as hear- 
ings opened on control of Teamsters 
Local 107, Philadelphia, by Ray . 
Cohen. 


the Fifth Amendment 


Cohen, elected an international 


trustee of the union at the Miami 
Beach convention that elevated 


James R. Hoffa to the presidency, 


was accused of seizing leadership 


of Local 107 in 1954 through 
methods that included violence. 
Other witnesses réfused to testify 
when asked whether they were 


hea. 

Misuse of union funds and col- 
lusion also were charged by Com- 
mittee Chairman John L. Mec- 
Clellan (D-Ark.) in an opening 
statement. 

Cohen had not been called to 
the witness stand as this issue of 
the AFL-CIO News went to press. 


Hoffa Trial Pending 

The committee began its hear- 
ings after disposing of a threat of 
possible delay arising from the 
pending trial of Hoffa in New York 
on federal wiretapping charges. 

District Judge John M. Cashin 
announced he would order a mis- 
trial unless the committee post- 
poned hearings scheduled for the 
same period of Hoffa’s trial. 
“Hoffa and the Teamsters,” he 
said, “are intertwined like links 
in a chain.” 

The conflict was temporarily 
averted when the federal district 
attorney got a postponement of the 
trial from Cashin until Apr, 28. 


~~ 

Brewster Wins Reversal 
In another court action involv- 
ing union investigations, former 
Teamsters Vice Pres. Frank W. 
Brewster won a reversal of a con- 
tempt-of-Congress conviction from 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Brewster was charged with 
contempt for challenging the 
power of McClellan’s permanent 
Senate Investigations Subcommit- 
tee—a different group from the 
present probers— to inquire into 
the internal affairs of unions. 
The appellate court ruled in a 
two-one split that Brewster’s chal- 
lenge was justified. 

The committee heard three for- 
mer members or Officials of Local 
107 tell of beatings in connection 
with Cohen’s election. 


Many Take ‘Fifth’ 

It also heard a whole series of 
present members and officials claim 
the protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment in refusing to identify state- 
ments they had given on bribes, or 
talk about alleged “threats” by Co- 
hen to potential witnesses, or ex- 
plain the “kiting” of checks and 
expense vouchers verified by gov- 
ernment expert witnesses. 

One witness using the Fifth was 
Local Pres. Joseph Grace, who said 
he had “never done a dishonest 
thing in my life” but refused to dis- 
cuss checks totaling $4,986 that he 
endorsed. 

A hassle about the appropriate 
function of lawyers for accused 
union officials arose when Mc- 
Clellan questioned the ethics of 
attorney John R. Carroll, who 
admittedly was being paid from 
union funds but was represent- 
ing officials, the chairman 
charged, accused of stealing from 
the union. , 

Carroll said he wasn’t “advising” 
witnesses to invoke the Fifth 
Amendment but merely explaining 
their right to do so. He said the 
Philadelphia Bar Association Com- 
mittee on Ethics had assured him 
that it was “ethical” for him to 


want to become patrolmen. 


represent the witnesses. 


bribed to drop opposition to Co- — 
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Slump Worsens as Ike Blocks Action 


Meany Warns Nation Near 
‘Brink of Depression’ 


~ (Continued from Page 1) 
denied that Republicans were 
throwing roadblocks at the Dem- 
ocratic anti-recession program, 
but the effect of the rivers-and- 
harbor veto and the GOP as- 

_ sault on the Fulbright measure 
added up to a clear warning that 
Eisenhower would make full use 
of his power to halt measures 
that he felt went “too far.” 

The impression of strong White 
House opposition to stepped-up 
public works was heightened by 
reports—which Knowland let run 
for two days before he expressed 
doubt — that the President also 
would veto the Gore $2.5 billion 
highway bill. 


White House Seeks Cut 
In the upshot the President signed 
the measure, but the “planted” re- 
ports of the veto threat cast a chill 
over Democratic planning for fu- 
ture legislation. The White House 
had fought the Gore measure in 
committee, seeking. to cut the 
authorization as too big. The Pres- 
ident also sent up a warning light 
by announcing he’ was signing the 
bill with “serious misgivings.” 
On tax reduction, Republicans 
exploited to the full extent the 


Davis-Bacon Wages 
Upheld by Senate 


The Senate gave over- 
whelming bipartisan approval 
to a Davis-Bacon “prevailing 

“wage” amendment to the 
Fulbright community facili- 
| ties bill. 

The ativemdonent, sponsored 
by Sen. Clifford Case (R-N. 
J.), would require payment 
of the prevailing wage rates 
on local public works fi- 
nanced with federal loans. It 
would prevent the use of 
federal funds on projects to 
depress wage scales in a re- 
cession era. 

Twenty-seven Democrats 
and 27 Republicans voted for 
the amendment, 10 Demo- 
crats and 15 Republicans 
against. All hostile Demo- 
crats were southerners from 
notoriously low-wage states. 


“gentlemen’s agreement” still 
operating between the Treasury 
Dept. and House Democratic 
leaders that neither side will pro- 
pose tax cuts without advance 
warning to the other. 

Eisenhower refused direct com- 
‘ment at a news conference on for- 
mer Pres. Truman’s proposal for 
an immediate $5 billion tax de- 
crease for low-income and middle- 
income families. But he added: 

“I have made my position crys- 
tal clear. When I can be con- 
vinced that this tax cut will be for 
the benefit of the U. S.; why then 
it will be taken up.” 


Tax Cut Held Unlikely 


Knowland told reporters that he 
“doubts very much” that any tax 
cut will be voted this year and said 
he personally opposed any reduc- 
tion “so long as the economic situ- 
ation shows promise of improving.” 
Always previously Knowland. has 
kept a door open to a tax cut prior 
to adjournment. 

_ Chances appeared good for 
House Ways and Means Com- 
‘mittee approval of a compromise 
bill extending unemployment in- 
surance to assist the 45,000 job- 
less workers now exhausting 

' their benefits each week under 
state laws. 

But the committee turned down 
an effort by Rep. Eugene J. Keogh 
(D-N. Y.) to attach the Kennedy- 
McCarthy bill that would push job- 


less benefits upward by establish- 
ing new federal standards creating 


basic minimums on payment, eli- 


gibility and duration. 

The bill simply to prolong com- 
pensation, without raising the level 
of benefits, got a nudge when La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell renewed 
an Administration demand for ac- 
tion. It still faces possibly formid- 
able opposition from “states’ right- 
ers” protesting any kind of “fed- 
eral intervention.” 

Meany’s letter to members of 
Congress reminded them that on 
Mar. 11 he had publicly warned 
the country would be “in serious 
trouble” unless that month’s un- 
employment figures showed “a 
seasonal drop of at least 200,000 
jobs.” Instead of a drop there 
was an “actual increase,” he 
pointed out. 

“More. than 5.2 million Amer- 
icans are jobless, another 3.5 
million are working less than a 
full week,” and “there isn’t a 
single ray of sunshine on the 
economic scene.” 

Anti-recession measures previ- 
ously adopted or endorsed by the 
Administration “might pump a bil- 
lion dollars into the economy this 
year,” he said. (His letter was 
mailed before Eisenhower vetoed 
the rivers-and-harbors bill.) 

“This puny blood transfusion 
cannot possibly restore the economy 
to good health” in a country “los- 
ing $25 billion a year in produc- 
tion,” he wrote. 

He asked “swift, meaningful 
action” with “first priority to re- 
lieving the plight of the unem- 
ployed” through the Kennedy- 
McCarthy bill. 

“A $6 billion to $8 billion tax 
reduction in both personal in- 
come and excise taxes could be 
decisive” in relieving “the plight 
of the economy itself,” he said. 

He also endorsed full-scale pub- 
lic works including school con- 
struction and housing measures, a 
depressed- -areas law and improve- 
ments in minimum wages we so- 
cial security. 


Hatters End Strike 
With Dime Pay Hike 


Toronto—A one-week strike has 
won a wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour for some 350 members of 
Hatters Locals 47 and 47-A. 

The walkout affected 10 hat 
manufacturers here and in Hamil- 
ton, Ont. In addition to the pay 
boost, which was retroactive to 
Jan. 1 and raised the base hourly 
rate to $1.10, the settlement yielded 
a seventh paid statutory holiday. 


‘Minnesota (right), as 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT for federal aid for school construction 
was urged by a Republican senator, John Sherman Cooper of Ken- 
tucky (center), and a Democratic senator, Hubert Humphrey of 


they discussed the subject on. Washington 
Reports to the People, an AFL-CIO public service —— Mod- 
erdtor was Harry W. Flannery (left). 


Cut, More 


(Continued from Page I) 
lion of this by closing up “the most 
glaring tax loopholes and inequita- 
ble benefits to privileged groups.” 

In Los Angeles, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told report- 
ers that Truman was “absolutely 
right” in proposing tax cuts for 
middle-income and low-income 
families to give the economy 2 
shot in the arm by spreading 
purchasing power. 

Meany also endorsed action 
to close existing tax loopholes. 

In addition, Truman said, $2 
billion now being “wasted” in high 
interest charges on the national 
debt could be “saved” by “revers- 
ing” policies that.do “almost irrep- 
arable damage to our whole econ- 
omy.” 

Sees Departure From Law 

Pointing out that “practically 
every business analyst” says the 
present recession is “by far the 
most serious and dangerous since 
World War II,” Truman charged 
that the “root of the difficulty” is 
a departure from the “philosophy 
of maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power set 
forth in the Employment Act of 
1946.” 

To match our labor-force 
growth of 1 percent and our 
productivity increase of 3 per- 
cent a year, he said, “our total 
national product needs to expand 
by about 4.5 percent a year.” 

The rate of growth veins 


Williams, Kean Win 
N. J. Senate Primaries 


Newark, N. J.—Former Democratic Rep. Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr., and Republican Rep. Robert W. Kean will fight it out in No- 
vember for a U. S. Senate seat from New Jersey. 

Williams and Kean topped their opposition in respective primary 
contests by relatively close margins. The seat at stake is the one 


being vacated by Sen. H. Alexander“ 


Smith (R-N. J.), who is not seek- 
ing re-election. 
Harrison topped John J. Gro- 
gan, mayor of Hoboken and 


_ president of the Shipbuilding 


Workers, by slightly over 10,000 
votes. Grogan was endorsed by 
both the AFL and CIO in the 
state. Harrison had the support 
of Gov. Robert B. Meyner (D) 
and most of the Democratic lead- 
ers outside of Hudson County, 
Grogan’s home county. 

Kean ran about 30,000 votes 


ahead of Bernard M. Shanley, for-" 
merly Pres. Eisenhower’s appoint- 


ments secretary. Robert Morris, 
former counsel to the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee run- 
ning on an anti-Eisenhower plat- 
‘form, came in a poor third. 

Harrison won a surprise. victory 
in 1954 taking a traditionally Re- 
publican House seat away from the 
GOP. He was defeated in his re- 
election bid in 1956. 


In the congressional area, four- 
term Rep. Alfred D. Sieminski (D) 
was defeated for the nomination by 
Cornelius E. Gallagher, New Jersey 
Turnpike commissioner. 


Truman Asks Tax 


Spending 


above 4.5 percent for the years 
1947-53, he said, but during the 
years 1953-57 ad slipped to 2.3 
percent. 

There is the cause, he said, of 
“rising unemployment and idle pro- 
ductive facilities.” 

Hits ‘Unnecessary’ Loss 

There has been an unnécessary 
loss in five years of “8.5 million 


man years” through joblessness and 


part time work under-employment. 

This “tremendous waste” of 
manpower and productive facili- 
ties has meant “a loss of more 
than $55 billion in wages and 
salaries, $25 billion in farm in- 
come, $12 billion in corporate 
profits, $5 billion in unincorpo- 
rated business and professional 
income.” 

On specific points Truman made 
the following comments: 

e Despite “claims” from Pres. 
Eisenhower that the 1959 budget 
will show a slight surplus, “prac- 
tically every informed expert ex- 
pects a deficit between $4 and $8 
billion.” This estimate was not 
challenged by committee members. 

e The deficit is “due in large 
part to the recession” and the re- 
cession in turn is due “to the in- 
ability of consumers to buy.” What 
the consumer lacks “is not confi- 
dence but income after taxes.” 


e His own administration had 
not been “entirely successful” in 
dealing with unemployment and 
“we had an economic recession in 
1949.” But it was not “as pro- 
longed and deep” as the current 
slump, and “one thing we learned 
was that perhaps we should have 
acted more vigorously than we 
did.” 


@ We should raise defense ex- 
penditures, foreign aid and welfare 
spending now. We should increase 
domestic investment across five 
years to spend $12 billion for edu- 
cation and health, $2.5 billion for 
natural resources, $2.2 billion for 
housing and urban redevelopment. 

e We would pay the bill from 
total national output raised from 
$434 billion to $600 billion and 
Have a budget representing “a 
smaller fraction of total produc- 
tion.” 

@ On tax cuts, Congress “should 
be careful not to pass out benefits 


|to investors and well-to-do people 


who if they are suffering at all, are 
suffering only because average fam- 
ilies do not have enough purchas- 


ing power.” 


| Economic Dip 


Bawiward 


‘Keeps Moving} 


(Continued from Page 1y 
income prevented it from going) 
any lower. 

The number of persons draws. 4 
ing unemployment compensatiogam 
for the week ended Mar. 29 q 
mained at 7.9 percent of those 
eligible for payments—the fourtiaa™ 
week out of five that the percents a 
age remained at this record level 
highest since 1939, . 


Steel, Auto Industries Down 

The prospects for a pick-up igum 
industrial production were further il 
dimmed by reports that the stegf 
industry is expected to operate at 7 
47.5 percent of capacity this welll 
a nine-year low for a non-strilaay 
period. 

In the auto industry widesprealll 
layoffs continued and manufactur 
ers cut planned output for thew 
second quarter of the year by about™ 
100,000. units. Dealers are re q 
ported to have more than a twoo@ 
month supply of cars on hand. 4 


Michigan, the center of the 
automobile industry, estimated 7 
its unemployment at the begin. & 
ning of April as 15.5 percent of. 
the state’s labor force. 


‘The industrial production, retail @ 
sales and personal income figures) 
for March all showed a sharp res 
versal over previous years when” 
these indicators were heading Up. 
ward in response to normal springs 
pick-ups in activity. 

In the unemployment area AFM 
CIO Pres. George Meany noted ing 
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his letter to all members of Com@™ 
gress that more than 3.5 million® 
Americans are working far les§ 
than a full work week, adding them 
equivalent of 1.3 million to the 5.2 
unemployment figure. “As a prace 
tical matter,” he added “nearly 954 
percent of our labor force is job= ’ 
less.” 
Meanwhile around the coun- @ 
try organized labor was holding’ @ 
conferences on unemployment @ 
tied to demands for action bya 
Congress and state and local | 
governing bodies. 4 5 

A major conference held in NeW 
York City adopted a seven-point 
program to end unemployment a 
story Page 5). 

Similar conferences were held iy 
St. Paul, Minn., Evansville, Ind, am 
and in Austin, Tex. 

Unemployed Denied Hearing 

In Michigan more than 4,400@ 
unemployed workers went to the| 
state capital in Lansing to presenti 
their pleas for action only to find @ 
themselves: barred from the legis 
lative chambers. a 

The Republican-controlled leein 
lature recessed rather than listen t09 
the complaints of the jobless cite] 
zens, Michigan AFL-CIO Teaders | 
charged. 


WHITE MOVES TO Typos § 

Indianapolis—R alph (Scoop) 
White, who served as editor of thea 
recently suspended Labor’s Daily, : 
has joined the Union Label and@ 
Public Relations Dept. of the Indl q 


bs hd testes Union. 
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